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tHe parish church, and a weat bridge thrown over the 
meandering river that waters the demesne. 

The village of Tintern is a small assemblage of rural 
dwellings, placed on a gentle acclivity near the bay ; and 
it should be remarked that the farm-houses in this parish 
usually wear a neat aspect, being white-washed, covered 
with slate, and decorated with agreeable plantations. 

The memorable arrival in a creek of the river Banow, 
called Bag-and-Bun, of Fitzstephen and his hardy follow- 
ers, has given rise to the well-known Wexford proverb, 
In the bay of Bag-and-Bun, 
Was Erin lost and Erin won! 



t The recollections connected with the adventuroui 
I landing of Fitzstephen impart an unusual degree of inter* 
' est to this neighbourhood. This " first of all Englishmen, 
after^he conquest, that entered Ireland/' as he is termed 
by Hollingshead, landed in the territory of Hy-Kinselagh, 
at the head of a chosen band of Anglo-Normans, amount- 
ing to thirty knights, sixty men-at-arms, and three hun- 
dred archers and horsemen. He made the passage from 
Milford haven in three ships, and effected the debarka- 
tion of his followers on the 11th of May, 1169, at the 
mouth of the river Banna, or Banow (which here empties 
itself into the sea) in a creek called Bag-and-Bun. 




CROMLEACH AT MOUNT DRUID. 



This memorial of the superstitious customs of our coun- 
try, previous to the introduction of Christianity, stands 
on an eminence in the grounds of the Rev. Robert Trail, 
of Ballintoy, in the immediate vicinity of the Giants 1 
Causeway, in the county of Antrim. 

This species of rude altar is very common in many parts 
of Ireland ; it is called both in the Irhh and old British 
language Crom liagh and Crom-lecke, which signify in both 
a crooked stone, not from any crookedness, but from their 
inclining posture. They are supposed to have been so 
formed, in order to allow the blood of the victims slain upon 
them to run off freely. Mr. Rowland, in his Mona Antiqua, 
(page 47) conjectures that the word is derived from the 
Hebrew, C&rumluach, i.e., a devoted table or altar. Noah, 
after he left the ark, was to build an altar and offer up sa- 
crifice on it to the Lord—Genesis viii. 20. And it is to 
be supposed that he built it of such coarse and rude 
stones as the mountains where the ark rested, afforded. — 
In Exodus xx. 25, they had a command not to build 
them of hewn stone, which seems to show that the Bri- 
tish Cromlcchcy and the Irish Cromliagh are only the re- 
maining effects of that ancient law and custom of not 
striking a tool upon the stones of their altars. — Deut. 
xxviu 5. These rude altars are sustained in some places 
by rows of pillars, and sometimes by three or more large 
stones, something similar, though smaller, than the table 
or covering stone. The Croinliagh at Mount Druid ap- 
pears to be of the latter class, 



Of the Druidic system very little is actually known; 
and that little can be collected only from Greek 
and Latin authors. It was doubtless a system of profound 
mystery. Its priests, designated by the name of Druids., 
were forbidden by the inviolable rules of their institution 
to divulge to the laity any of their dogmas, or to commit 
to writing any part of their doctrines, which were com- 
posed in verses merely oral, and treasured in the mind by 
a tedious course of study. Their places of worship were 
lonely groves, awful to the vulgar by gloomy shades and 
religious consecration. For the oak tree they enjoined 
extraordinary reverence. On their altars they offered 
bloody sacrifices, and among the victims were frequently 
men, commonly such as were condemned for supposed or 
real crimes. Among them was said to be maintained a 
kind of hierarchy, terminating in Archdruid, President of 
all. To the vulgar they communicated some instructions 
of a moral nature ; and, to inspire them with courage in 
battle, are said to have given them, in the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, some faint idea of the soul's immorta- 
lity. It is to them the following allusion is made by Ossian; 

" There, mixed with the murmurs of waters, rose the 
voice of aged men, who called the forms of night to aid 
them in their war.'* 

Lucian also mentions them, thus : 

" Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque sinistrum 
Sacroruni, Druidas, positis repetistis ab arnm." 
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" Ye also, Druids, from relinquished arras 

Retrurning, recommend your awful rites 

Barbaric, and solemnities uncouth." 
Although in the following extract from a juvenile pro- 
duction,* published some years since, there is evidently an 
anachronism, still it has been considered as not giving a 
bad idea of the unholy rites which are supposed to have 
been practised by the early invaders of our country, 
" Soon from the shore the fleet is seen, 

In warlike garb, and threatening mien, 

Upon each galley's deck appears 

A triple row of shields and spears. 

Closed are O'Connors peaceful halls, 

Grates the portcullis as it falls, 

Ten glowing summers have gone o'er 

Since that hoarse shriek was heard before; 

The pharos spreads the dread alarm, 

And tells each neighbouring chief to arm,, 

From every fort and turret round 

Is heard the bugle's echoing sound. 

• * * * * 

On Mohir's cliffs the war-touch burns, 
The signal every fort returns, 
Roused by the gleaghf from afar, 
The neighbouring chieftains arm for war. 

w * * * * 

Meanwhile the Foe f with anxious care. 
To their dread god a cromleach rear ; 
On three rude crags of stone is placed 
A pond'rousflag, sloped to the east; 

Round this is formed in mystic rite 
A circle wide of unhewn stones, 

While three old Druids, robed in white* 
Place here and there some human bones ; 
Pieces of wood around are spread, 
And lighted firebrands ready laid. 
At distance, borne on truss of spears, 
The destined victim now appears, 
Bound hand and foot — his look serene 
Speaks him a warrior to have been — 
A captive now — the tenth I ween. 

As he is slowly borne along 
The Druids raise the funeral song— 
Now on the sloping cromleach J aid, 
Beside him rests the murderous Wade • 
Nine times in solemn rite, profound, 
They pace the measured circle round, 
Still muttering words of mystic sound ! 
The Archdruid gives the fatal stroke, 
The victim who nor once had spoke, 
With his expiring, latest breath, 
Defies in scorn the men of death — 
While slowly now he bleeds and dies, 
Loud yells from all the squadrons rise ; 
The Archdruid lifts his oaken wand, 
The bending squadrons silent stand ; 
Again the song the Druid's raise, 
To celebrate great Wodin' s praise : 

DRUID'S SONG, 

' Glorious Wodiu, god of war, 
Mount thy blood-stained conquering car, 
Come and drink this flowing blood, 
Food delicious for a god. 
Lo ! the banquet now is spread, 
Look! the wine is ruby red; 
Mount thy chariot, lend thine aid, 
Nerve the arrw> and steel the blade— 

Ere the morning's sun decline 

Richer banquets shall be thine. 

Glorious Wodin 1 god of war, 

Mount thy blood-stained conquering car, 

Come and" driuk this flowing blood, 

Food delicious for a god.' 



* "Bertha," a tale of Erin. 

t A signal from the watch tower* f 



They cease, and all th 5 maddening throng 

Take up the chorus of the song, 

While quickly from the smoking pyre 

Ascends one brilliant flame of. fire, 

And all around in mazy trance 

The Druids lightly foot the dance." 
The Scandinavians practised the superstitious rites of 
Gothic Paganism. ^ They are said to have dedicated the 
tenth of their captives, ascertained by lot, a sacrifice to 
Wodin, or Odin, the god of war 



SALLY M'DONNELL, 

About the beginning of the last century there lived an 
apothecary at the entrance of a village in one of the 
northern counties in Ireland. His name was Stewart, and 

he practiced medicine and surgery very successfully 

Owing to his triple profession and economical habits, he 
was reputed well to pass in the world, and every year ad- 
ded to his wealth. Therereof his dwelling looked to 
some fields, and the court-yard that belonged to it was 
enclosed by alow wall; yet though unprotected, both 
from his situation and the state of his premises, Stewart 
had hitherto lived in security. One night he was as 
usual attending some of his patients, when Sally M'Don- 
nell, his only servant, who on such occasions attended 
the shop and took care of the house, was preparing to go 
to bed as the clock had struck^welve. She knew that her 
master would not return till morning was advanced, and 
she shut the shop and bolted all the doors and windows, 
raked the kitchen fire, and went into a small room that 
opened from it, where she slept. She began to. undress 
herself, when she heard a noise from the rear, as if some 
person was trying to break into the kitchen from the 
window ; she concealed the light from her candle, arid 
listened; the noise ceased, and was resumed at intervals, 
as if the persons were fearful of alarming the inhabitants ; 
hardly knowing what she did, she seized a cleaver, and 
placing herself by the window waited the result in silence. 
The attack on the window soon recommenced— the shut- 
ter, gave way — the window frame and panes of glasp were 
broken, and two heads pushed in through the aperture.- — 
Sally made blows at both with all her strength, and they 
were withdrawn; heavy groans followed, and, after a 
while, all remained t silent. She listened anxiously, ex- 
pecting another attempt, hut none being made* she secured 
the broken window as well as she could,, by placing the 
kitchen table upright against it and several weights, and 
locking the kitchen door, she repaired to the room behind 
the shop ; 4iere she relighted the fire, and remained till 
Mr. Stewart's return early in the morning. She related 
all that had passed, and said she feared having seriously 
wounded the assailants. He examined the court-yard and 
passage through the fields, and from the traces left, 
agreed in her opinion. This event caused much conver- 
sation and speculation in the hitherto peaceful village. — 
Some weeks rolled away, during which Stewart made every 
effort to discover the perpetrators of the outrage, but in 
vain ; an impenetrable mystery seemed to hang over the 
transaction. 

One market day a handsome young man, of genteel ap- 
pearance came to the shop to have a hurt dressed in his 
hand. He paid liberally, and as he seemed uneasy about 
it, though Stewart did not consider the injury material, 
he desired the stranger to call whenever he came to the 
village, and that he would dress it. One day that the 
patient came, Stewart was otherwise engaged; and as 
Jones said he was in [haste to return home, Sally was de- 
sired to attend to his hurt, and continued to do so ; but 
as the 'wound in the^ hand healed by her judicious ma- 
nagement, she inrlicte'd another by her bright eyes : her 
patient became in love with her. Sally was pretty ; and 
not insensible to the admiration "she excited — she re- 
turned the compliment, and fell desperately in love with 
her engaging patient. He proposed marriage as soon as 
she acknowledged her partiality for him. She consented 
to make him happy, and wished to inform Stewart of the 
approaching change in her situation. 

" Alas ! my sweet girl," said Jones, "that would ruin 
me entirely j it is easy to see he neyer would consent^for 



